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FACTORS IN A NATIONAL MERCHANYT-ii:ARIN« POLICY 
By 
Alfred L. Lomax, Professor of Business Administration 


Statement of the problem, One of the most vital postwar problems of our national 
policy is the disposition of the United States merchant mcrine which is today the 
largest of its kind in the history of tho world, It is cortain that this fleet will 
be a powerful factor in world-wide intcrnational relationships in the postwar world, 
It would bo more corroct to say that the merchant marine is not a problom; rather it 
is a vital factor in a number of complcx, intertwining probloms which will affect 
ur economic and political life in the immediate future, Problems relating to ship- 

bilding and shipeoperating subsidies, war costs, a reserve shipping pool, national 
sfense, and the tariff are all tangled up like the grasses of the Sargasso Sea, 
\itinz solution before the war's end--if possible, National prestizse, economic 
wantage end nationzl security are all involved. 
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The deficiency of bottoms which made itself felt upon our entry into the war 
on December 7, 1941 posed a problem of construction which was met by American yarder 
under the war pressures never before envisaged. The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion's 1944 program of ship construction calls for 1,700 merchant vessels; by the 
end of this year we will have built approximately 4,000 ships of about 50,000,000 
deadweirht tons, which is the equivalent of two-thirds of the world's merchant ship-= 
ping tonnage at the opening of the war in Scptombor 1939, We have solved the wartime 
problom of lack of ships; but we have yet to face the equally acute postwar problem 
of surplus tonnage and the pronouncement of a national policy in this respect, 


Historically, the country has had a fluctuating, if not a vacillating merchant- 
marine policy. It might even be stated with justification that we have never had a 
forthright policy, althoush a number of laws have been passed from time to time which 
served as expedient policy statements, 


In 1916 Congress passed the law for the construction of the Emergency Fleet 
during World War I; in 1920 passed the law disposing of the war fleet; and in 1928 
dodged the real issue of a subsidy by enacting the mail-contracts lew, Finally, 

a basis for national policy was laid in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, sometimes 
referred to as the Magna Charta of the merchant marine, It provided the basis upon 
which a cargo fleet should be built, but it did not anticipate the necessity for 
high-pressure construction which the present war imposed upon us, 


Today we again have a merchant flicet built under the pressure and duress of 
war, but one much better planned and constructed than the World War I fleet, 


The specific aspects of the whole matter of policy, in regard to this fleet, 
which seom to baffle shivping and Maritime Oommission executives olike are; (1) 
disposition of the Liberty fleet; (2) acceptance or rejection of operating sub- 
sidios; and (3) acceptance or rejection of construction subsidies. 


Interested parties in this problem are Congress and its partly politicians; 
the jiaritime Commission with its able andanmrently impartial leadership; the ship- 
builders, with their $6,000 and $7,000 per vessel profit made in yards financed 
for the most part by government funds; and, finally, the private ship operators 
who are sorely perplexed over many problems involving their relationships with the 
government, | 


Composition of the Merchant Fleet, The United States merchant marine will 
shortly consist otf four broad classes of ships, namely: 1,933 Liberty ships built 
expressly for war emergency; approximately 400 Victory ships; several hundred 
cargo andcombination cargo-passenger vessels; and tankers of various sizes and 
speeds, To this list should be added the remnants of the prewar peacetime fleets 
of the established shipping canpanics, 





The Liberty ships are slow ll-knot craft which were built originally for 
Britain under the lend-lease program, but later for our account when the United 
States entered the war, As a contribution from the “arsenal of democracy" to 


~ the Allied war effort, they have more than justified their construction, present 


public hearings and political criticism to the contrary notwithstanding, 


The fast Victory ship is a decided improvement in speed over the slow Liberty. 
With its powerful turbines, it generates three times more power than its sluggish 
though valiant predecessor, It necd not steam in convoys, but can go it alone to 
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outrun submarine wolf packs, The first of these fast ships, (which will make 15-16 
knots), the United Victory, slid down the ways in an Oregon shipyard a few weeks 
ago and passed its trial run successfully, The Victory ship will be the backbone 
of our peacetime carrying trade, 





The third group comprises the well-know Cel, C-2, C-3 types designed by the 
Karitime Comnission's architects and naval engineers as the basis for the comis- 
sion's lonrerange program, originated in 1956, of 50 ships a year for ten years. 

On? sniles a little ironically today at the "magnitude" of such a schedule, The 

"C" shivs have large cargo-carrying capacity and commodious passonger accanmodations,. 
Their exceollicnt performance on various trade routes prior to 1941, and in war service, 
justifies their being acclaimed superior vesscols, Thoy, with the Victory ships, 

will become a basic nart of the neacctime fleet, 


The speedy tankers which are being built as an essential part of the vital oil- 
supply fleet for war purposes, will play an important part in the postwar inter- 
national petroleum situation, 


To these may be added new ships now under contract for construction for 
established operators, such as the United Fruit Company, who plan.to inausurate 
new services over routes formerly worked exclusively by foreign lines. 


Disposition of the Liberty Fleet. Vice-Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of 
the United States fariti-e Comission, in an address delivered before the American 
Merchant Marine Conference held in New York in October 1943, sugzested that the 
Liberty-ship probler could be solved by their being given away, sold, chartered, 
scrapped, hold as a reserve, or placed in an international pool, 





These ships have cost the taxpayers over $3,000,000,000, which may correctly 
be considered a war cost. Since wars are cxpensive and wasteful, the nation 
could afford to charge this amount to the war account by scrapping the fleet 
and thus climinating it as an economic hazard to the «postwar freight and charters 
market, Or, they could be given away, since we will have about 1,000 fast and 
more competitive Victory, "C", and tanker types, 


tiaybe we could sell the Liberties. liaybe} But who would buy such slow- 
moving craft? Commercial position in the new world just around the corner will 
be held by those nations which have speedy ships. rotential buyers are some of 
‘the small, but ambitious n.tions anxious to develop a merchant marine. Some of 
our allies might be willing or even eager to take these ships off our hands, 
China, for example, already has purchased two, and needs 350 vessels of some 
kind to meet her shippins demands for coastal and foreign trade. It has been 
steted that Pritain would be glad to have the Liberties to replenish her bulk- 
trade tremp fleet, although, as a matter of recent history, the tramp business 
has been largely displaced on many routes by fast cargo-passenger ships, and 
Britain might not want them anyway. 


We might charter the Liberty ships, that is, ront thom out, and thus continue 
to own them; but this would involve the aucstion of whcthcr this should be done by 
government or by priveteo operators as chartering agents, It is doubtful if our ow 
people will take vory many of them for coastwise trade, because smaller ships 
designed especially for inshore routes are being constructed by the Maritime Con- 
mission, 
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There is a possibility thet these ships could be operated in the "indirect 
trades," that is, ply in waters ordinarily considered the private hunting grounds 
of nations in control of such lanes, Thus, they could be employed in the lucra- 
tive Australian-New Zealand runs in the same way the British and Dutch operate 
winter cruise ships from New York to the Caribbean and South American ports, ex- 
cept that cargo instead of passengers would be carried. . 


In this connection, it is of interest that a bill was introduced the last of 
March by Representative Schuyler 0, Bland, chairman of the House Merchant Marine 
Committee, which would authorize the Maritime Commission to sell or charter any 
vessel built by it since January 1, 1941, or any vessel built in the United States 
and acquired by the comnission during the same period, To make the proposition 
attractive to private operators, the bill would authorizy soveral deductions due 
to war cost, war installations, and depreciation, and 35 per cent of the remainder, 


If we hold this great merchant fleet as a reserve to be taken out of its 
mooring basins only in times of war, or to meet peak seasonal demands on the trade 
routes, we have practically admitted its disutility save for the naval-auxiliary 
function, Other nations will, in the meantime, have begun construction of newer 
and faster ships than the war-worn Liberties; furthermore, we will have our own 
fust cargo carriers, and there would be no need for the slow ones, even if war 
became a possibility again, 


The shipping-pool idea conforms to the latest style in foreign relations 
through international cooperation, and follows the plan for control of world 
resources, currency stabilization, etc, The Maritime Commission has made a study 
which shows that some nations have ship surpluses, and that perhaps a measure of 
control is advisable, even necessary, The suggestion is here made that the world 
might be sooromically improved if this surplus could in some way be actually con- 
trolled, say by an international commission, Obviously, those nations that make 
the largest contribution to such a reservoir would see to it that their own in- 
terests of national defense and trade were protected. But such a scheme would 
have the merit of controlling wasteful construction in the shipyards and cutthroat 
competition on the trade lanes--which lead to inefficient operation and international 
bad fecling. 


A shipping pool would also have the immediate effect of preventing the sudden 
oollanse of the tonnage market after the war, The lesson of surplus ship tonnage 
and low rates imuediately following the last war should be long remembered, 


Ship Operation Subsidies. This subject, is naturally divided into (1) opera- 
ting subsidies, and (2) construction subsidies, Opinions differ widely as to the 
propriety of adopting the subsidy pvhilosophy as a basis for future national politi- 
cal and economic policies. Because we have lived so long under a laissez-faire 
and rugeed-individualism philosophy, the average American finds it difficult to 
view the subject of subsidies in other than an evil light. But let those who find 
it hard to reconcile the two opposing doctrines of economic freedom without govern- 
ment interference and the disbursement of government largess in support of the 
conomic system review the political events of the past decade with particular 
reference to agriculture, manufacturing, and shipping. 





When strong-minded adherents of the rugged-individualism school have been 
placed in an uncompetitive position because of their relatively higher costs of 
products or services in world markets, they may be found wailing for help at the 
doors of legislative bodics secking governmental financial help, It is an odd 
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commentary on agriculture and shipping, which represents strong individualistic ten- 
dencies, that they have been among the first to ask for subsidies during times of 
depression, 


Ship operators decry government interference in business, yot the history of 
the merchant marine shows that a policy of laissez faire has never been followed .- 
completcly. Govcornmont has always had a finger in the pie. And, when depressions 
come with their devastating losses, oceantransport companies are glad to have mail 
contracts or similar financial crutches upon which to lean, 


Since one of the functions of the merchant marine, is that of a naval auxiliary, 
government has intruded itself in an effort to stimulate private operation of ships 
through subsidics or pseudo-subsidies such as mail contracts, in order to create a 
merchant marine which could be placed in service quickly in times of war. Justifi- 
cation of a ship subsidy is therefore found in the premise of national defense, The 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 states, in its introduction: 


It is necessary for tho national defense and development of its 
forcign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficicnt to carry its domestic water-borne commerce and a 
substantial portion of the water-borne export and import foreign caumerce 
of the United States and to provide shipping service on all routes essen- 
tial for maintaining the flow of such domestic and foreign water-borne 
commerce at all tires (b) capable of serving as a naval and military aux- 
iliary in tine of war or national emergency, (c)} owned and operated under 
the United States flag by citizens of the United States insofar as may be 
practicable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suit- 
ablo types of vessels, constructed in the United States and manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to foster the devclopment and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant marine, 


Further perusal of the law reveals specific provisions for both construction 
and operating subsidies in the event privete companies find it unprofitable to 
build, or to operate ships in foreign trade, all in view of the fact that a naval 
auxiliary is absolutely essential. It would be foolish indeed to argue otherwise 
in view of world events the past two years, 


Shiv Construction Subsidies, The implications in the working of the merchant 
marine act are clear: United States shipyards and line operators are high-cost enter- 
prisers, Therefore, in order to make shipyards competitive with European and other 
countries, public funds in the form of construction subsidies will have to be paid, 
This is ood policy because a naval auxiliary must not only be built but must also 
be kept in ropair in peace times, and that would appear to be a responsibility of 
the federal government. 





We are at a decided disadvantage for the building of ships to sell on the open 
market in competition with European nations. Our costs are approximately $160 per 
deadweight ton for Liberty ships as avainst $140 for foreign-built ships. At that, 
the $160 figure is $60 lcss thon the cost of the Hog Islanders of the last war, There 
arc, however, those who believe it will be possible to build ships in American yards 
as cheaply as in foreign yards, in view of our mass production methods. By cutting 
costs through astute management, it may be possible to meet such ccmnetition and 
thus avoid subsidy payments, 


But our present huge merchant fleet is admittedly a high-cost fleet, If the 
construction and operation costs together force higher freight rates than foreign 
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competitors quote, American ships will obviously be placed in an uncompetitive posi- 
tion, which may force this nation to use subsidies in order to keep our ships on 
the trado lanes, The 1936 law provides for such a contingency. 


Some economists would dispense with American-operated ships on the theory that 
it would bo cheaper for American traders to patronize foreign lines than our own, 
They may have a point, from a purely economic point of view; but it never should be 
forgetten that the ship operator is in a highly competitive business and that con- 
sideration of patriotic motives by traders in support of American flag ships will 
not help the latter to sell goods, The ocean freight rate may be the deciding com-~ 
petitive factor in closing a sale, 


But the analysts overlook the basic fact, that merchant shipvs must always be 
thought of first as a naval auxiliary, which immediately precludes any argument 
concerning the free play of economic law, If the world could be rid of wars, 
nations micht be able to approximate purer economies. But, the world being what 
it is, without a merchant marine we would find ourselves again without an auxiliary 
fleet in times of international trouble, and in the same condition as we were at 
the oubreak of the World War I when Britain withdrew her merchant marine from the 
Atlantic and placed it in war service, 


The moods of Congress, vote-trading politicians, and changes in political 
parties make dependence upon subsidies unsatisfactory; yet the threat of wars and 
foreign commercial competition with lower ship construction and operatins costs 
than ours, create a dynamic present-day situation out of an otherwise pleasantly 
theorctical one, 


The Merchant Marine and the Tariff. National maritime policy must presently 
be coordinated with our tariff policy or vice versa, The 1936 law specifically 
refers to the operation of ships in the export-import trade, But it is difficult 
to conceive of the continuing of successful usefulness of a great merchant marine 
in foreign trade, as long as the present tariff law with its high duties tends to 
restrict imports, The devaluation of the dollar has had some mitigating effect, 
but all in all we still have the hishest tariff rates in the history of this 
country. Foreign trade cannot vossibly be a one-way transaction; we must buy if 
we expect to sell. The point was emphasized in a recent article*appearing in the 
New York Times by a British writer, who deplored the number of current articles 
written about development of the American export market, and nothing about the 
import vhase of foreign trade. Said he; "Thero are few if any signs of preoccu- 
pation with measures to provide facilities ond opportunitics for a corresponding 
influx of goods into thc United States," 








In recent months, several organizations intcrested in the solution of American 
shipping problems have advanced their ideas on the subject, Among these aro the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the American Merchant Marine Institute with its 
ten-point program, and lately the new National Federation of American Shipping. 

The latter includes five existing shipping associations whose membership in turn 

is composed of? the principal American operating companies. This organization has 
announced its aims and objectives in very general terms; it is hoped that it will 
presently make a more concise and definite statement. It may be assumed that these 
organizations will work through their officers and committees with Congress and the 
Maritime Commission to further the aims of the industry which they represent, and 
industry which provides a naval auxiliary for national defense in times of war, 

and a carrying fleet for our foreign trade in times of peace, 
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ADVERTISING IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 
By 
Jean Gallo, Senior, School of Business Administration 
University of Oregon 


American economy is based upon a system of free enterprise; if this economy is 
to survive, advertising will have a great and important opportunity and responsi- 
bility in the postwar world, The most vital postwar econonic problem will be not 
what we can "produce" but what goods we can "distribute," Therefore, it is evident 
that a sound advertising program is necessary. 


Advertising, in one form or another, is as old as life, Although the nature of 
this activity has changed from time to time, advertising has remained with us, The 
question arises: Is advertising absolutely necessary? It seems to be, Our standards 
of living--in fact, our national income--depend upon the creation and interchange of 
goods end services, Advertising is a moans of creating demand on the part of tho 
consumer for the goods created by industry. Morcover, it is only by its continuous 
applica.tion that manufacturers can maintain a permanent place in their markets. 


The social desirability of advertising has been questioned many times, parti- 
cularly during the present crisis. However, the universal use of this medium plainly 
supports its soundness, Advertising exists because it is the most economical way 
that we have evor devised to stimulate the mass sale of goods,. It exists because 
it can do a job which needs to be done, and can do it more efficiently and more 
economically than any other known method, 


The usefulness and necessity of advertising became clear during the years of 
World Wer I, as exemplified by the successful growth of such big businesses as 
Fastman Kodak, General Electric, and Westinghouse Electric, to name only a few, 
Those who experimented then were richly rewarded for their fearless efforts. Those 
who were afraid to make the gamble found that they either lost a great percentage 
of their prewar trade or were completely overrun by their new competitors, 


During the present crisis, as during the last war, advertising has been an 
important factor in "telling" the public about‘the war effort, about rationing, 
about the importance of investing in war bonds, and about the goods of the future, 
The job advertising faces in the postwar era is to create new markets for both 
old and new goods and to aid in their distribution. The problems of distribution 
and establishment of new ovtlets for industry will affect our future economy 
strongly, and advertising can facilitate the solution of these problems, 


It has been stated above that the creation and distribution of goods is the 
basis of our domestic economy. We are approaching the time when a conversion 
from awortime to 2 pcacetimo economy must be made, Advertising, as the mouth- 
picce of industry, has the opportunity now of affecting this change in a socially 
desirable manner, It is the responsibility of advertising to inform the public, 
to inform omploycrs and employcecs, and to inform other nations what wo must do to 
maintain freo onterprise and to stabilize peacetime economy, 


There still remains a widespread lack of understanding between government and 
business, agriculture and industry, and management and labor, Advertising should 
promote a clearer comprehension among these groups, Today's challenge to adverti- 
Sing men is to keep thedhannels of communication open, free, and clear. The worker, 
managenent, and the community must bo conscious of their common interests, 
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The world after the war will be one dominated by chemistry; new chemicals and 
plastics will play an important role in our society, A great proportion of the 
subst-tutes and synthetics now being developed are an improvement over prewar mater- 
ials. Advertising will make an outstanding contribution to consumer welfare by 
encouraging the development of new products, It must be ready to explain and inter- 
pret these now goods as well as to reestablish old products in public consciousness, 


There have been many criticisms by the public and among a few foresighted 
manufacturers about the way advertisers have built up demands for new postwar pro- 
cucts end improvements, leading the public to expect these miracles within two or 
three months after peace, It will be impossible, In many cases, it will require 
sevoral yoars to reconvert war industrics oeck to peacetime schedules and supply 
consumer demand. Another complaint is that many advertisers have imagined postwar 
improvements to be far beyond what ir practical, It is difficult to decide where 
the fault lies, Perhaps it is with manufacturers who are too eager to promote 
future salcs by outlandish statements now, Pcrhaps it is the fault of the adver- 
tising industry's ethics, Howover, this question is not vitally important, for 
whatever postwar supplics and demands may be, odvertising stands ready to help 
balance thom, thercby promoting a more stadlo American cconomy. 





(© Possibly the most important task of advertising in the postwar reconstruction 
will be to promote better relations between employers and labor, between employers 
and the public, and in many other ramifications of public relations. As James L, 
Spencer, Vice-President, Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc., forecasts: "The first big 
opportunity I see ahead for advertising is to present convincingly the story of 
the necessary teamwork behind Amcrican industry so that our people will understand 
what makes our economic machine work."1 To be effective, postwor vlanning must 
be supported by a public understanding of the psycholozical factors that spell 
progress, Advertising must make the motives of private business understandable 

to the public before the close of the war, or our postwar free enterprise economy 
will fail. 


Accompanying victory will come a large deferred demand among consumers, a 
demand which must be moderated durinz the first months of peace until extensive 
conversion to peacetime production has taken place, If steps are not taken at 
present to educate the public in the necessity of purchasing war bonds now for 
long-time investmont, the postwar cra may be characterized by a short boom, fol- 
lowed by a long depression, 


The public will not be entirely to blame if-we suffer a collapse after the 
war, Industry must plan now for future operations and for future employment pro- 
blems, In order to reduce the amount and length of unemployment and to relieve 
the pressure of deferred constmer demand and the savings accumulated for this pur- 
pose, industry must make the reconversion to peacetime production with the utmost 
speed. Ten or even fifteen years is not too long a time to plan ahead; unless big 
business realizes this soon, an econonic revolution is inevitable. Delay may cause 
danger of inflation. Advertising men must help industry with these problems, 





lua advertising Can Continue, After the War, to Poster Sptrit of Tcamwork in 
Industry," Printer's Ink, October 8, 1943, p. 93. 
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Too few industries realize that the civilian population will have to be resold 
on products which have been discontinued for the duration, True, many manufacturers 
have advertised during the war period--some promoting good will, others telling the 
public about future products and improvements, and still others aiding the govern- 
ment in the sale of bonds. However, those brand names now on the market and being 
used by consumcrs will hold the advantage in peacetime, Advertising is the most 
economical means of keeping brand names alive, and this is one of the most essential 
needs of industry. 


Two conclusions are inescapable, Individual businesses must begin now to plan 

their postwar products and postwar markets; and business must be ready to race to 

a high level of employment immediately after victory. High employment levels require 
high intensity in the production materials and services, The continuance of this 
mass production requires mass sellinr and consumption; and, to obtain this mass con- 
sumption, advortising is an indispensable instrument. Only by maintaining high sel . 
ing and consumption levels--through the application of advertising--can industry 
provide jobs for those thousands of men released from war, More jobs mean more goods 
to sell, and this leads directly to more advertising. 


One of the problems of the postwar reconstrvction will be to establish new 
machinory of international trade aud to sct up a world plan for specific economic 
competition and cooperation, Advertising will bccome a major tool of communication 
for tho constructive exchange of ideas and information among the pcople of the world. 
World disputes will, in the future, be scttled in a court of public opinion. It is 
only through the use of advertising that both sides of any given argument can be 
prosented to all the peoplos of the world, 


"To rekindle the faith of a free people in their own freedom, to provide a 
channel--recognized and respected hy alle-through which to exchange their conceptions 
of the commen good, to maintain a clearing house by which free men can exchange 
their services on a basis of merit in a competitive forum, to hold before every 
American a vision of new ideas and new things whereby to enrich his life and the 
life of the nation--here, it seems to me, is a mission that should challonge Ameri- 
can advertising in the post-war world,"1 


The "Good Neighbor" policy has been promoted during the war period by many fore- 
sighted American ranufacturers,. for instance, the Marlin Firearms Company has issued 
a serics of advertisements on how their product is helping the war effort, At the 
seme time, this company has been promoting postwar hunting trips in the various Latin- 
American countries, which all sums up to ono thing--promoting good will as well as 
promoting Marlin guns. More and mcre, advertising will come into its ovm in this 
now field cf endeavor--promoting good will among other nations--and it will pay large 
dividends in terms >f postwar material and monetary gains, 


European imports have been cut off from Latin America, giving the United States 
a decided trade advantage. New developments in chemistry, agriculture, mining, and 
travel are rapidly expanding the economic progress of Brazil, Mexico, Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Peru. Although we are able to supply them withmlya small portion of 
their present demands for drugs, chemicals, machinery, and other equipment, through 
Clever advertising we are creating future markets for American goods. A backlog of 


ee 





tool, Willard T. Chevalicr, "Advertising in War and Post-Yar," Advertising's 


War Task and Post-War Responsibility (Advertising Federation of Arorica Pamphlet, 
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demand is accumulating; and, when the war is over, American manufacturers are going 
to be able to supply our southern neighbors in greater volume than ever before, 


Many American producers weighed the question of the advisibility of advertising 
in Latin America during the war, and for those who have continued this practice, the 
rewards will be tremendous, Wise businessmen have learned that, while it takes a 
‘ long time to build up this desirable Latin trade and to win public acceptance and 
widespread sales for our goods,. once a brand has been established, it has remarkable 
“staying power,” 


These countries are acquiring resorves of buying power, and they will emerge 
from the war with large foreign-exchange balances, The progress during the past few 
years in strengthening Latin-American currencies is amazing, and it is quite evident 
that to the south of us lies one of the groatcst potential postwar markets in the 
world. Only by a continuance of advertising will this markct remain an actuality. 


Tho Pacific Coast will be one of the main centers of raw material resources 
after tho war, The world will oontinue to draw from our agricultural and mineral 
supplies, and our postwar marketing opportunities are exccllont. This will have 
some effect on the advertising industry. In the past the West has held a back seat 
to Middle East and Atlantic Coast monufacturers and advertiscrs. Howcver, new 
developments on the Pacific Coast will break up this monopoly and strengthen the 
force of busincss here, | 


Radio will play a decided part in postwar advertising. In 1929, radio captured 
only 4 per cent of the total spent that year in advertising; newspapers took the 
largest amount--55 per cent. But the 1942 figures are quite different. The total 
spent on radio advertising amounted to $164,905,000, while the amount spent on news- 
paper advertising was only $143,267,000,1 This is a clear indication of the future 
importance of radio in our economy. When television is perfected and becomes com- 
mercially practical, it too, will be able to offer a great service both to the 
advertiser and to the public. 


Because advertising is a hichly specialized field, it will never offer great 
opportunities to the average jobesecker, However, since it will be used more ex- 
tensively after the war, the employment possiblitics will be greater, This industry 
will never employ more than a relative few; but for those persons with imagination, 
intelligence, and technical training, the postwar reconstruction period will be 
years of golden opportunity. 


The role of advertising in our postwar economy will be that of helping industry. 
and our government through the pains of readjustment. Established industry will 
face new competition, but, with the aid of advertising, will be able to meet it, 

It must be remembered in postwar planning that big businesses are "big" because of 
advertising. These big businesses are a necessary part of our economic system, and 
whatever affects their stability affects the stability of smaller firms that supply 
them with their materials, parts, and services. 


Postwar reconstruction will not be merely a matter of going back to "old days.” 
The war work in which advertising has engaged is opening vistas that creative minds 
will not neglect to follow in the postwar era. Advertising has assumed social roles, 





inair vs, Printers! Ink," Newsweek, Fobruary 7, 1944, Pe 95. 
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Leaders of business and industry see clearly that we must look ahead to new problems 
in a new world, In the postwar period, advertising will point the way to the full 
use of the machines of industry, and help get the greatestenjoyment for the most 
people out of the world that modern science has developed. Advertising, as an e8- 
sential function of business, must formulate its plans from that basis. 


Advertising has been a major factor in developing our country to the highest 
economic level ever known in the world. Therefore it will certainly have an in- 
portant place in the postwar economy. After this war is over, there will bo so 
many new products which are at present partially or wholly unfamiliar to the civil- 
ian population that advertising will have an enormous job of teaching the public 
about them, It must tell the public just what these now developments arc, their 
uses, where thoy fit into their schome of living, and where they may be obtained, 


We are on tho edge of a new world, and advertising has the opportunity to 
aid in making that world the best wo have evor known, 


ae eal 


*Pontland 


COUNTY BUSINESS ACTIVITY SERIES 


Josephine County 
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Josephine County 





« 


Area: 1,625 square miles (1,040,000 acres) 


Population: 


A. 


B. 


Number: 1944 15,601 (Ration Book IV, January 1, 1944) 
1940 16,301 
1930 11,498 
1920 7,655 


Characteristics: 
te Per Gent mative Dern WHLGO, cs. see oe eco sb b 6b 6 oe Wee 
2. Per cent between 15 and 65 (potential labor reservoir). . 66.4 
S. Per cent living in rural areas. . . «2. ee we eo 0 0 0 oe OMe 
4. Median school years completed by persons 25 ycars 
of age or older: 
&. Males . . « « 89 
be Females . « « Qe2 
Cities ond towns 2,500 population or over: 
1. Grants Pass (county seat); 1940 6,028 
1930 4,666 
1920 3,151 


Employment: 


A, 


Labor force (i.e., persons normally employed) 6,457 
1, 77.7 per cont of men over 14 included in labor force 
2. 18,0 per cent of women over 14 included in labor force 


Principal industries in which labor force is employed: 
Bepacesemse wc coc eee eee eno ope eae ee ee 
Mines and quarrieB. «esccceceece seen e ee eee 
Retail trade (except food, eating, and motor vehicles) 
Lumber (logging 119, sawmills 181). . . «ese ececes 
Construction. “3S aS wv we eS Sr ee SS SE ae a Ss Se 


Agriculture; 


Number of farms * ¢@¢e e ° *eeee#ee#ee#e# °e 1,944 
Average size of farms ...«e-ececeeevc2e 64,4 acres 
Average value of farms (land and buildings) . $3,851 

Per cent of tenancy Ss @ & 82 2 66 eS SS . z 14,0 

Per cent of county in farm8 «eee ece ee e °° 12,0 
Products; Flowers, fruits, vegetables, dairy products, 


Housing: 


A. 


Number of dwelling units in county 6,034 (average of 3.06 persons per 
occupied dwelling) 
1. Grants Pass 2,107 (average of 3.04 persons per occupied dwelling) 


Per cent of dwellings occupied by owners in county 633 
1. Grants Pass 55,8 
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6. Manufacturing (19490 census): 
A. Number of establishments 26 
Be. Total value of products $1,325,577 
C. Value added ty manutacture (value of products less cost of materials, 
. supplies, etc.) $568,857 
7. Trade: 


A. Retail: 275 establishments in county with 1939 sales of $5,355,000 
1. Grants Pass 162 establishments with 1939 sales of $4,646,000 


B. Wholesale; 18 establishnents in county with 1939 sales of $1,108,000 
1. Grants Pass 12 establishments with 1939 sales of $700,000 


8, Watural Resources; 


7 eRe Oe ete Beem ome 


A. linerals: 
Deposits of the following minerals occur; Antimony, arsenic, asbestos, 
chromite, refractory clays, coal, diatomite, gold, graphite, gypsun, iron, 
lead, linestone, manganesc, mercury, mica, molybdenite, pumice--pumicite, 
pyrite and pyrrhotite, silica, silver, and tungsten, 





: Be. Timber: 

The most recent census of timber in Josephine County was taken in 1953, 
In that yoar there was 6,564,253,000 bourd feet of merchantable timber, 
fne more important kinds of timbcr in that year were: 


Large old growth Douglas fir ..... « 843,527,000 board feet 
Sm211 old growth Douglas fir .......¢ 3,423,973,000 
Sugar pine eee ee © © © @ © © 8 0 711,697,900 
Ponderosa pine ® @-@ @:'@ @:0@'@ ©: 8 @:®@ 641,444,000 


38% of the forest land in the county is privately owned and most of the 
rest is owned by the Federal government either as national forest or as 
O, and C. revestcd lunds. 


thE 


ee ee OD em me eee SRR A Ot te ee ~~ eo 
. 7 


OREGON BUSINESS - APRIL 


Bank Debits. The total debits (checks charged against customer accounts) of 
the 8© banks ana branches reporting to the Bureau of Business Research were slightly 
lower for April than for March, ‘The figure for April last year was a trifle higher 
than for the same month this year. Virtually ever since the war began, the current 
| month's bank debits have been much higher than those for the same month a year 
«mearlier. The present month completes a yesar of almost stable business conditions 

as measured by bank debits so that this gap has been closed. 
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Number of 
Banks 


Reporting 
Oregon 88 


Debits 
April 1944 


Compared with 
March 1944 April 1943 











| 
o) 


$601,644,606 


w 
2 
A 
co 
Ww 


438,269,679 
40,721,636 
35,550,914 
10,354,663 

8,040,345 
17,598,835 
8,405,989 
8,968,574 
7,115,119 
14,146,396 
7,976,261 
4,496,145 


Portland 25 

Lower Willamette Valley 9 
Upper Willamette Valley 

North Orwgon Coast 

Douglas - Coos Bay 

Southern Oregon 

Upper Columbia kivor 

Pendleton 

Central Oregon 

Klarath Fells - Lakeview 

Baker - La Grande 

Burns = Ontario 


q 
© J Retail Sales. 


lower in April than in ‘iarch or in April 1943, 
business is shown below: 


_ 
. 
_ 


HOHUOAANORA AL HD OH 
eo 
KP ARUMONYNAKP ONO D 


~ 
~ 


tS 


* @¢ @ @ * 
*ee8cte ® ° 


PIAL I+ da py 


+it) tt+ttitt 


~ ~ 

WN AF oOnre Nw O ff YE DO 
. 
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The April sales of 503 independent Oregon retailers were slightly 
The percentage change by kind of 





Compared with 
March 1944 Avril 1943 


1.6% 








.. 
oy 
oA 


Oregon 








Department Stores 

Food Stores 

Fating and Drinking 

Drug Stores 

Apparel Stores 

l-otor Vehicle Dealers 
Furniture - Household - Radio 
Lumber ~- Building - Hardware 


TELL LI+] 


The percentage change by marketing areas is shown in the table below: 


March 1944 


eS 
1,9 


e 
ar ON O-~) 


ee @ 
Oo 


LL tt 
OOPONLAIA 
OI IWPANAH 


Compared with 





Oregon 


Portland 

Lower Vrillamctte Valley 

Upper Willamette Valley 

North Oregon Coast 

Douglas - Coos Bay 

Southern Orercon 

Upper Colimbia River cand Pendleton 

Central Oregon and Klamath Falls - Lakeview 
Daker « La Grande - Burns - Ontario 


+bltltitl 


~ 


~ 
@ 
Oo 

r>\ 


e* ees 6 


6 


SQnrerk On Ors 
. 
OF ONONA YP 


April 1943 
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Building Permits, 
shown below: 


New Residential 





Astoria 

Bend 

Eugene 
Klamath Falls 
Medford 
Portland 
Salem 


Remainder of State 


Total 


New Non-Residential 





Astoria 

Bend 

Eugene 
Klamath Falls 
Medford 
Portland 
Salem 


Remainder of State 


Total 


April 1944 





1,000 
none 
52,700 
none 
none 
370,600 
600 

106 , 906 


531, 806 


254,020 


dditions, Alterations and Repairs 





Astoria 

Bend 

Eugene 
Klamath Falls 
Medford 


Portland 
Salem 


Remainder of State 


Total 


Grand Total 


1,645 
300 
13,015 
4,925 
6,030 
367,925 
4,132 
63,836 


ay 


461,808 


Mareh 1944 


2,300 
none 
13,600 
none 
1,000 
799,808 
400 
129,745 


946,845 . 


14100 
none 
1,275 
7,250 
61,100 
109,420 
none 
16,252 


196 ,397 


3,510 
200 
13,508 
3,975 
4,965 
179,515 
13,945 
34,826 


254,444 


Building permits for 43 identical cities and towns are 


April 1943 





none 

none 

none 

none 

no report 
3,791,000 
no report 
21,465 


3,812,465 


none 

100 

265 

250 

no report 
1,465,455 
no report 
63,182 


1,529,152 


$ 11,775 
160 

5,725 

no report 
105,180 

no report 
28,132 


154,702 


$1,247,634 $1,397,686 $5,496,319 
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